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Jenman, in his Synoptical List, described the present 
species as Nephroāium rigkiuium Baker, whieh is synon- 
ymous with D. scalpturoides (Pee) C, Chr., a species 
known properly only from Cuba and Hispaniola. From 
this D. Unāerwooāiana differs in many characters, not- 
ably in its less coriaceous texture, its more numerous 
veins, its hispid midveins and veins (above), its golden 
resinous glands and pilose-hispid condition heneath, and 
especially in its medial (not submarginal) sori. Tiie 
relationship with D. Noekiana is very mueh closer, but 
that species, as represented by a Iarge suite of Jamaican 

I + 

specimens, is a piant of Iower altitudes, with narrower 
and Ionger fronds, similarly glandular heneath but hav- 
ing the pinnae narrower and more distant, the costae 
and midribs merelv puberulous beneath, and the upper 
side of the segments non-hispid. The presence or abund- 
anee of minute stiff hairs between the veins on the upper 
surface is a variable eharaeter in all these species. 

Washington, D. C. 


Tauranga and Karewha Island 

H. B. Dobbie 


Whiie I was on a visit to Tauranga, ahout 100 miles 
south of Auckland, Mr. Bernard Siadden kindly offered 
to take me in his iauneh to Karewha Island. We had 
such a rough time on leaving the harhor, hohhing ahout 
Iike a eork, that Mr. Sladden feared we should not be 
able to land. a prediction that, fortunately for me, was 


not fulfilled. - 

The Iittie island, six miles from Tauranga, ahout five 

7 

acres in extent and rising to a rockv peak 300 feet above 
the sea. with its mantie of green, looked very beautiful 
on a near approaeh. We anchored ahout fifty vards from 
the shore in smooth water, protected by a reef and some 
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rocky islets. A sliort pull in tke dinghy hrought us to 
the shore, where I liad no difficulty in landing on a flat 
houkier. There is no beach proper, just a narrow strip 
of diorite boulders, ranging in size from a wheelbarrow 
to an omnibus, wedged tightly together — not a pebble, 
partieie of sand or shell to be seen, if we except some 
mammoth limpets on the boulders. 

Immediately above the rocks and often overshadow- 


ing them is a dense growth of small trees with Iight-green 
leaves that Iook as if they had been polished (Coprosma 
Bauen). The light-grey soil heneath is nearly bare from 


the passage ot countless mutton birds, Ha-koa-koa, Puf- 
finus tenuirostris, that inhabit the island for breeding 
ing purposes; indeed, it is a vast rookery, the whoie 
island, except where the rocks protrude, heing covered 
with their burrows. r l'his makes waiking fairlv easv, 
though the ground sometimes gives wav and vou sink to 
the knees in one of the burrows. On one of the numer- 
ous occasions of this happening, Mr. Sladden descended 
on top of a mutton bird, a slim. handsome ereature, 
nearly black, with a Iong heak hooked Iike that of an al- 
batross. He also got the Iong white egg. for at this 

Thev lav but one egg a 


season the birds are setting. 


vear. It was a curious sensation to waik in tkis solitude, 
where there was no sound or movement of life, and vet 

7 & 

to know that there were thousands of noisv, active birds 

* 7 

under your very feet. 

The trees nearly all grow slanting down hill and are 
kept vigorous and verdant by the quantities of guano. 
Besides the Tau-pata ( Coprosma ), we saw a few other 
species ol small trees — hou-para. ka-raka — and one soli- 
tary specimen of the para-para, that curious piant, a 
veritable *‘upas-tree ’’ for the small birds. It has a 
sticky gum ahout the seeds whieh catches the birds’ 


wings and holds them nntii the poor things die of starva- 
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tion. There were also several patches of Oaptain (.’ook’s 
scurvy grass, a Iarge herbaceous piant with white flow- 
ers, whieh preserved the heaith of his erew during their 
famous vovages of discovery round New Zealand. and a 
paie mauve Mesembryanthemum ahout an ineh in diam- 
eter. 

The only living things whieh I saw besides the mutton 
bird so unceremoniously unearthed by Mr. Sladden, 
were a fantail and a lizard. The “pi-waka-waka, ” a 
species of flycateher, follows one through the bush, the 

Maoris aver, to eateh the insects disturbed by your 

* • 

passage; it is a most friendly Iittie bird, often perehing 
on a twig within a yard, ehirping and Airting its heau- 
tiful outspread taii. The tua-tara, that strange lizard 
whieh 1 ives in good fellowship and peaee in the burrows 
of the mutton bird, Spheno<lon punctatus, to give it its 
scientific name, is the oldest living reptiie, midway be- 
tween a turtie and a lizard. īts nearest ancestor live.d 
in North Ameriea in the C'retaceous Period. It is found 
only in New Zealand, on a few small islands. The one I 
saw, about fourteen inches Iong, crawled into a mutton 
bird hurrow, traiiing its taii in the loose earth, and man\ 
such tracks were observed ahout the island. It is a 
strange uneouth beast belonging to a bygone age. 

A11 these ob,jects were most interesting, but were not 
what I eame to Karewha for. My intention was to ex- 
amine in situ a species of fern, named AspU niuni Shut- 
tieworthianum by Ivunze and by Dr. Hooker reduced to 

a variety of A. flaccidum. It is found in 

onlv on a few guano islands off the east coast, growing 

4 ” 

upon the rocks and about the roots of the trees in great 
bunches, many of whieh you eannot emhraee with \oui 
two arms, eontaining over 100 closely compacted fronds, 
one to two teet Iong by three to six inches liroad, literallj 
in thousands—one could treight a ship with their fronds. 
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The leaves are stout and leathery, three times divided, 

the stalk bein<? half the Iength of the frond. Sometimes 

the roots of the older plants form a kind of trunk eight 

inches high. The fronds are never flaccid and pendent, 

as is usual with Asplenium flaccidum , but grow upright, 

sometimes with a slight curve toward the tip. There 

appear to be two varieties, one more :finelv eut than the 
other. 

The onlv other species that I noted were some strong. 
vigorous plants of Asplenium īueiāum, but they differed 
very Iittie from tliose found on the mainland. Karewha 
is well worth whiie. ' ' • ^ . 

ī also spent an hour or tivo on Tuhua, or i\lavor Island, 

miles from Tauranga, over 3,000 acres in extent. and 
moimtainous to a height of 1274 ft. There is no run- 
ning stream on the island, whieh is unusual for New 

Zealand. I found Pterii s- 


comans 


growing under 


the 


C hristmas trees to a great size; I measured a frond 7 ft. 
0 in. high by 4 ft. 9 in. broad — about double the usual 


size. 


folk 


has only heen reported from the Three Kings and Little 
Larrier Islands; I have also found it. on the mainland 
ranging in Iength from 2 ft. to 3 ft. 2 in. I consider it 
onlv a Iarge form of L. ianeeoiata, as one finds every 
gradation from 8 inches to thirtv-ei ,r ht. 

The Mount Mannganui is a eonieai rockv hill about 
1,000 ft. high, standing at the end of a Iong sand spit 
separated from Tauranga by an iniet of the sea. It 
seemed an unpromising field for ferns, vet I found there 

W 

twei species that I had hunted for fifty vears, Lomaria 
Banksn and Asplenium obtusatum. Tiie former 
growing aiong a eraek in a Iow cliff just above the shelly 
beach, and is remarkable for the fertile fronds heing 
mueh shorter than the harren ones. With regard to 

urn, I am inclined to piaee it as a 


was 



nium 
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doubtful variety of A. īueiāum. It is found only on 

ftr • 

rocks; the rounded obtuse pinnae grow on the same 
plants as those with pointed ends. 

Mr. Oameron, who took me for another Iong journey 

w 

into the Oropi bush, talked enthusiastically about heing 
lowered over a preeipiee several himdred feet in height 
in search of sonie very tine specimens of Lindsaya 
viridis. The sight of a Iong rope under the ear seat 
filled nie with forebodings whieh, I ain happy to say, 


were groundless. 

The weki ponga, Dicksoma fibrosa, is the most pienti- 

ful tree fern on the mountains behind Tauranga. In 

one grove of many hundred trees nearly all had several 

lieads, the trunks hranehing from one main stem. 1 

counted fourteen in one case. 

Before closing this paper I inust mention a curious 

incident, though it has no eonneetion with ferns. A 

great many lemons are grown at Tauranga, where the 

rieh, sandv soil seems to suit them. Tiie cows have de- 

w 

veloped a taste for the acid fruit and eat them greedilv, 


thouerh the tears triekie from their eyes. It is interest- 


ing to know that the crocodile is not the only four- 

footed animai to shed tears. 

Auckland, New Zealand. 


